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Otttrrent literature. 



The Origin of Hebrew Monotheism. 

Professor Hermann Gunkel, of the University of Berlin, because of 
the excellent work shown in his Schopfung und Chaos and in his recent 
commentary on Genesis, is well equipped to discuss the question of 
Babylonia's influence upon Israel's religion. In a recent pamphlet on 
this subject, prepared in response to many requests from contemporary 
scholars, he seeks to calm the storm of protest aroused by the lectures 
of Professor Delitzsch delivered before the German emperor. 

Concerning the question whether the Babylonians were monothe- 
ists, he says : The Babylonian religion was certainly polytheistic, and 
had an especially crass, grotesque plurality of gods. Delitzsch cites 
the fact that certain North Semitic immigrants into Babylonia in 
the time of Hammurabi used names compounded with el ( = god). 
Delitzsch supposes these to have been relatives of the Hebrews and 
like them monotheists from the earliest times. This does not imply 
that Israel's monotheism originated in Babylonia, nor does the exist- 
ence of such names, indeed, prove monotheism ; for the polytheistic 
Greeks had such names, e. g., ®(.6<j>iXo<;, @«>8d<nos, ®eo£evos ; likewise the 
polytheistic Phoenicians, Aramseans, and Arabs, e. g., 'Ainel (=eye of 
God), Channel (=grace of God), 'Aliel (=God is exalted). Every- 
thing Delitzsch says concerning the Babylonian name Jahu-ilu 
(=Yahweh is God ), is extremely doubtful, the entire reading and inter- 
pretation being questioned by eminent colleagues of Delitzsch. 

There is one passage from the neo-Babylonian period in which the 
various gods are compared with Marduk, and this is to be looked upon 
as almost monotheistic. This passage shows that the Babylonian 
priests came to look upon the various gods as in reality only forms of 
manifestation of the same divine essence — a view which the Greek 
popular philosophy of the times of Jesus also reached. But this view 
had no influence in either Babylon or Greece upon religion itself, 
which remained polytheistic. With the monotheistic religion of Israel 
this speculation of Babylonian priests may be compared only at a great 
distance. 
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